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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF A WINNEBAGO 

INDIAN 

BY PAUL RADIN 

Very many laymen and ethnologists have frequently brought 
against ethnological memoirs the indictment that they represented 
but the skeleton and bones of the culture they sought to portray; 
that what was needed, if we were ever to understand the Indian, was 
an interpretation of his life and emotions from within; which was 
what, for the most part, ethnological memoirs did not do. 

To a very large extent, I think, this general indictment is quite 
correct, although issue might be taken with the manner in which it 
has been brought forward, especially with the lack of specific details, 
as to how, indeed, an inside view of the Indian was to be obtained. 

The answer to the "dry-as-bones" memoirs has taken two forms t 
either an attempt has been made to interpret such memoirs, or a "civil- 
ized " Indian has interpreted, as best he could, the memories of his child- 
hood and his youth, and presented them in poetic English. The general 
criticism that might be applied to both these methods of procedure 
is, that they do not really give that which the critics of the ordinary 
descriptive memoir insist is vital, — an inside view of the Indian's 
emotional life. For to do that, it is a primary requisite that the 
Indian be a real Indian, and not a Christian looking back upon a 
"romantic" past. 

In my studies among the Winnebago Indians, I happened to run 
across one of those serious and sedate middle-aged individuals whom 
one is likely to meet in almost every civilization, and who, if they 
chose to speak in a natural and detached manner about the culture 
to which they belonged, could throw more light upon the workings 
of an Indian's brain than any mass of information systematically and 
carefully obtained by an outsider. 

Realizing that here was an excellent instrument for obtaining just 
what was so urgently needed, an inside view of an Indian's thoughts, 
I approached him with the idea of relating to me — whenever he 
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chose, in any manner he chose — something about that culture of 
which he had formed an integral part up to the time of my coming 
among the Winnebago. I told him I wanted something about his 
beliefs and about the people he had met; but beyond that I did not 
guide him in any respect. Of course, one difficulty was encountered, 
one that is encountered everywhere, but most characteristically among 
the Indians, — the difficulty of presenting to a stranger memories, 
feelings, and facts that he had never been accustomed to arrange. 

From this point of view, then, this inside view partakes of the 
artificial, and is most assuredly selective. Fortunately, my inform- 
ant did very little arranging. The facts he chose to discuss were those, 
of course, that had impressed him most strongly during his forty-eight 
years of life. Everything he told me was told in Indian, and he was 
present when the English translation was made. Surely, no better 
opportunity for obtaining an "inside" view could be given. 

There is still one danger lurking in the following pages. The language 
in which they were told is not literary or chosen Winnebago. The 
informant changes frequently from past to present tense, from direct to 
indirect discourse, etc. It is generally too concise and syncopated, and 
leaves much to be inferred by the reader. Add to this the ordinary diffi- 
culties of translating Indian into English, and it will easily be seen that 
the English rendering is liable to an interpretation, at the hands of 
"interpretative ' ' minds, which may be utterly unjustified by the Winne- 
bago itself. I cannot very well advocate the learning of Winnebago 
as an essential preliminary to the interpretation of the above pages; 
*but that is, of course, what must be demanded of all those who refuse to 
.accept approximations. The Winnebago original of this English ac- 
count is printed below the rule. Words given in parentheses have 
been inserted to complete the sense. For explanation of alphabet 
see " Handbook of American Indian Languages," Bulletin 40, Part I, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 880 et seq. 

I. HOW ONE OF MY ANCESTORS WAS BLESSED BY EARTH-MAKER 1 

Wecgfcega they called him. A Winnebago he was. When he was 
grown up, his father coaxed him to fast; (saying) that when Earth- 
Maker created the various spirits, as many good spirits as he made, 
all of them did he place in control of something. (The gift of) life, 
(of victory) in war, he put in control of some. Others were to be 

WecgicSga higairggi. HotcafigiJA n herej&. Tcekxed&hugi hi-antchigi 
ha n daginantc hak'arajfjS; ma n8 una waxopini waratcire wa s ungi, dj&nAfiga 
waxopini p'f n na s ungiji, hana n tcinxdji n waji n nuk'ono wagigijS. Uafikci- 
go-i n , wonajirg, kiruk'6n6 wagigfje. Hoda wat E 6hik'6 hirekdje, j&ske 

1 This is really a version of a favorite story among the Winnebago. I believe that the 
only reason Blowsnake has associated it with one of his ancestors is because his father 
possessed a cane such as is mentioned at the end of the legend (cf. p. 298). 
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great hunters; that is what he blessed them with, what he gave to 
them. Again, some of the various spirits were to become very power- 
ful. That is what they were put in control of; that is what he told 
them to fast for. Whatever practices and blessings the Indians 
(needed) to live, he placed in the hands of all the different and diverse 
spirits. These different things he gave them (the spirits). This is 
what he (the father) told him (the son) to try to find out (from the 
spirits). Thus he did. 

When he (the young man) was fasting, he tried to find out some- 
thing from the spirits. As he was fasting thus, he kept thinking, 
"Long ago Earth-Maker created the different spirits, and put every 
one of them in control of something, so people say. Earth-Maker, 
then, must truly be in control of everything. He must, then, be 
much more powerful (than the spirits). The different spirits, Earth- 
Maker created. He put them in charge of these (blessings) ; he gave 
them these gifts. Now, even as holy as these (spirits) are, so, assur- 
edly, Earth-Maker must be mightier, holier," he thought. He tried 
to dream of him (Earth-Maker). "What kind of a being is he?" 
he thought. As he was doing (fasting), he thought to himself, "Not 
any one of the different spirits have known him (Earth-Maker) as 
he was (that is, has he appeared to, in fasting); not even one of the 
different spirits has he blessed. I wonder if Earth-Maker would 
bless me; that is what I am thinking of." So he thought, and, putting 
himself in a pitiable condition, 1 he cried. 2 He could not stop. 
"Earth-Maker, forsooth, I wish to obtain knowledge from," he 
thought; "so that, if he does not bless me during the fasting, I shall 
assuredly die," he thought. So to the utmost, with all his power, did 

n&ntcwirodja 11 haniwagigfje 1 . Jigi hodi waxopini woratcirera hidadjl- 
rekdje. Jeske" hinuk'6n6 wagigfgi, jeske 1 hagina n tccijl. UankcigEn&ngErS 
hoixk6 n na djagticAnA n 8 (inank'i waxopini waratcirera hok'iratcEra hani n tci n 
na n tcwirodja n . Hok'ir&tc haniwagfgijS. JSe" jljeske hip'6rezEna n l n cije\ 
Gfji 8 u n ji. 

Ha n daginantcgi waxopini hip'erezEna n i n wa 8 U n je. Gfji ha n dSginantcgi 
wawewi n wi n8 anks 8 aje\ "Giji hagir6JA n waxopini waratcirera ml n8 una e 
wa 8 fl n j§ hani n tcinxdji n waJAnij£ n cAnA n hiruk'6n6 wagigije, InAnk'-a. 
Ma n8 finank'a exdji n waj6 n nan&ntcinxdji 11 hiruk'6n6nank'icni. HiraitcerS- 
xdji n nank'ilni. Waxopini war&tcirenAngEre'rScke. Ma n8 una ewawa 8 diigi. 
Jeske hiruk'onai n nekdj§ wogSra. Dereckera w4k'a n tcAnkdjinank'adja n , 
ma n8 una waja n hekdjinaiik'i, wak'a n tcangEra," hiregiji. HihaMe" nS. n ingi. 
" Djaskexdji n nangi," hireje. 8 uank 8 d n k'iwewiwingadja 11 , " Hafik'e waxo- 
pini waratcirera hijai n per£zEni, wa 8 unank'i; waxopini waratcirerarecke" 
hank'ijA 11 na n djfj n djanigadja n . Djagflana ma n8 unank'a na n djfi n djana, 
mejeske p'ewimonk'." Hiregiji, na n djok'idja n j8, 7§kgiji. Hank'4 
na n cdja n nuxfirukEnlje 1 . " Ma n8 una, tcak'6, yap'6rezEna n inkdjl," hirej£; 
" giji hank'e na n dju n dja n nickl jegfi" ha n daginantciregi tcekdjeV ' hirej4. Giji 

1 A ritualistic manner of saying that he fasted. 

s Crying refers to the ceremonial wail. 
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he fast. Earth-Maker only he fasted for. At first, four days would 
he sleep; 1 then six days he would sleep; then eight days he would 
sleep; then ten days he would sleep; and then twelve days he would 
sleep. 2 After he had gotten thus far, he would eat. Yet (it was) 
quite positive that he had obtained no knowledge; that never (once) 
had he been blessed. Then he gave up (his fasting). As soon as he 
had reached the age of early manhood, he gave it up, and married. 

He took his wife with him, and together they moved away to an 
out-of-the-way place. There they lived, he alone with his wife. 

Then, again they commenced to fast, he with her. Earth-Maker he 
wished to dream of 3 before, and he felt that this time most assuredly 
would he die (if he did not appear to him) in the fasting. "Never 
had it been told that such a thing, that is, a blessing from Earth- 
Maker (has happened). I shall die during the fasting," he thought. 

After a while, a child they had. It was a boy. He addressed his 
wife (and) asked her advice, saying that they ought to sacrifice their 
child to Earth-Maker. She consented. To Earth-Maker they will 
sacrifice it. They constructed a platform, 4 and they placed (the 
child) upon it. And then both of them wept bitterly. In the night- 
time, when they slept, Earth-Maker took pity on them, he said. He 
came to them, and they looked at him. He most certainly is the one; 
a soldier's uniform he wears; a high cocked-hat he carries on his head. 

ep'a ha n daginantcEra ma n cdja 11 8 u n j4. M§ n8 unacAnA n hagin&ntcce. Tce- 
g4dja djob6ha n , na n s 8 aj§; hahf hak'iweha 11 na n s 8 aje; jigiahi haruw6ngoha n 
na n s 8 aj6; hahf k'er§p6nohaiJA n na n s 8 lj§; hahf nu n bacAnaha n nangiji. Ep'a 
jSdjainxdji 11 p'a hi n pga £gi waruts £ aje. Hiskl'xdji n jegiiank'6 waji n - 
p'erezEnijS hank'aga waja n niJA n na n djodja n nfjg. Hahfk E fngije. Je- 
djfinga x6d6 wogizokdjAngi, rucdjdnAnga hinunk kanankcl. 

Egi hitcawina hak'arak'fju gix6naf n nej§ ma n wotcaf n nanxdji n . Hahf 
tcirej£ hitcawinacAnA" hak'arak'fju. 

Egi jig& ha n daginantdrej§ hok'ik'fju. Ma n8 una hiha n d& rogu n nihera 
j6djunga 6dja hisgixdjf n t 8 6kdjirej§ ha n daginandjedja. " Hank'aga 
hija 11 j6sk6 horagirani. Ha n daginandJEr6gl, tcekdj6," hireje. 

Hag&r&ja 11 hahf ninkdj6ngEningI-a n haninejS. UangEningI-a n hereji. 
Hitcawina wagSje" hih6k'araglj§, ninkdjonkEningra ma nC una na n pigiruxatc 
hirekdjS, ej©. Giji hitcawina k'araxiiruk'i. Ml n8 una na n bigiruxadjirej§. 
Hazadjfja 11 8 uinanAfiga hihagedja hat 8 u n pireje. Egi jldjunga hin6 n wink'6 
ma n cdja n 7agirej8. Ha n hegadja n nai n nej§ ma n8 una nandjwodja n j§ 6j§. 
Wiradji-inAnga horuxudjiregadja 11 . Hiskena n dj4xdji n jg mana n p'e wafni 

1 Ritualistic expression for fasting. I believe that, after the first or second day of com- 
plete abstinence, the fasters, probably from weakness, really slept the greater portion of 
the day. 

* That is, he would sleep a certain number of days, and break his fast, then a longer 
period, and then another break, etc. 

* To be blessed by. 

4 As the father belonged to the upper phratry, the child was buried on a scaffold. 
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His appearance was pleasing. He (the man) looked at him. "I 
wonder whether it is Earth-Maker," he thought. Then he (the 
apparition) took a step. " He it must be, I was thinking," he thought. 1 
Then another step he took. That far now he moved. (Again) a step 
he took, and as he disappeared, moving, he uttered a cry. That one 
not Earth-Maker he was; a pigeon he was. They (the bad spirits) 
had fooled him. 

Again, even more did his heart ache; even more was he wound up 
(in the desire to be blessed by Earth-Maker). Now, again he slept 
(fasted), and, indeed, Earth-Maker came to him. "Human, I bless 
you. Long have you wept to be blessed. Earth-Maker I am he," 
he said. When he looked at him, pleasing in appearance he looked. 
He (looked) was fine, and his clothing was pleasant to look at. "I 
wonder whether this is really Earth-Maker," he thought. He looked 
at him, and as he looked, he grew smaller, he thought. The fourth 
time he looked, a bird 2 it was. 

Then his heart ached even more. Bitterly did he cry. Now, for 
the third time, did Earth-Maker bless him, (saying), "Earth-Maker 
have you tried to dream of, and caused yourself great suffering. 
Earth-Maker I am he, and I bless you. Nothing will you be in want 
of; you will be able to understand the languages of your different 
neighbors; a long life you will not have to wish for; indeed, with 
every thing I bless you." Now, however, from the very first, his 
appearance did not inspire confidence, 3 so that again (the man) he 

8 Mnafiga; wok'ondnk' stak' hankdja 11 hok'6n6figananga. Hadjara k'ara- 
p'i4sk'exdji n j£. HoruxtitccS. " Djagtianackg ma n8 una her6nA n ," hirej6 
gadja 11 . Nu n haidjeje. "Jeskegiini yar6jarS," hiregadja". Jig6 ruhai-djeje 
Ep'a dedjank'i. Ruhaidjg dow6 arejg gadja". De hank'& ma n8 una 
wa 8 unidj4je; djedjedjija" wa 8 U n djlje Gicdjdnk'e'regi. 

Jig6 idjaira nantcgera d6kc8; jigidjafra hogirudjase. Bgi jig£ nangadja" 
jldjfinga ma n8 una hidjadjijg, " Uankcik 8 & na n djonidjana. S 8 i ragakcAnA n . 
Ma n8 una newin6nA n ," ej§. Horuxitcgadja 11 k'arap'i£skej§. HoruxiidJEra 
p'i n j&, wafnina k'arap'ilske 8 6 n j£. " Djaguanacke d&h ma n8 una wa 8 u n - 
djana 11 ," hirej£-gadja n . HoruxiidJEra hok'ugagi, hirana n i n j£. Hidjob6- 
h6 n na horuxutcgadjia 11 , stastak'eja 11 wa s u n djSje. 

Nantcg6ra hidjaira dekc§. Ma n cdja n 7akcS. Hidanih6 n na jig§ ma n8 - 
una jldjunga na n djodja n j6, " Ma n8 una hiraha n de na n nac 8 IanAnga hawera- 
k'icawangra. Ma n8 una newin6nA n , na n djonidjanA n . Hafik£ ' waj^nija 11 
noragunikdj6n^nA n ; tcin6ngija n hit 8 e djagiirackg hanantc wananlnxgunk- 
dj6n6nA n ; flankcigo 8 f n na hank'4 roragunlkdj6nfenA n ; djagurana n tcinxdji n 
na n djironidjana n ." Egg tceg^dja djaski-adJEra hank'4 horuxudJEra, jesk§ 
han! n dja'je, edjaxdj! n jig! dtk, " waj! n djahi n j6 hingicdj6nk'6djeguni," 

1 The change from indirect to direct discourse is very confusing here, and is probably 
due to forgetfulness on the part of the informant. 
5 I do not know the English equivalent of the bird. 
* A free translation is impossible here. 
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thought, "somebody must be fooling me." A bird 'it was. "Now, 
indeed, I will not eat, but I wish to die," he thought. "As many 
bad birds (as there are, that many) have made sport of me." They 
were, indeed, doing it. 

Earth-Maker on high, where he sat, knew of (all this). (The 
man's) voice he heard. "Wecgicega, you are crying. To the earth 
I am coming," he said to him. "Your father, O Wecgicega! has 
told me." When he (Wecgicega) looked, he saw a ray of light ex- 
tending very clearly from above to the earth. To his camp it extended. 
"Wecgicega, you will see me, you said. That, however, I cannot do. 
Yet this (the ray of light) is I. You have seen me." 

Not any war-powers was he blessed with, only with life was Wecgi- 
cega blessed. The light came from Earth-Maker. To the earth it 
reached. He made a copy of it on a cane. To this he would offer 
tobacco. As they approached it, life they would ask from it; and 
at the present time they are still doing it. 

2. REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD 

When I was a very small child, the first thing that has staid in 
my memory (is how) my father carried me (to some place), where, 
looking around, I saw a long lodge full of Indians. And there was an 
old man with very gray hair, drumming and singing. Near the 
man who was singing, we took our seats. There my father carried 
me. Closely and intently did I look at the man who was singing. 
I liked it very much, and I wondered to myself whether, at some 

hirej& gadja 11 . Qnk'ok'oglja 11 wa E il n djeje. " Jedjfinga jedja, tcak'6, 
hafik'e wahadJEni, jegfi n tcekdjeV' hireje. " DjanAnga wanfnk' cicigEragi 
hfnkcakcaire\" Hireje' gadja 11 . 

Ma nS UQa s tiangEr£ginank'i hip'eress6 gadja 11 . Hit £ era nanxgfi n je. " Wec- 
gicera, rajagEradjegl ma n negi adjinA n ," hige'jS. " Higti n hi-indjina, 
Wecgicera," hffiglje\ Horuxitcgadja" s uangEregi hadak'&tc p'inxdji n ja n 
ma n negi hirak'ergdjeje. Yotcira 6djaxdji n hirak'ere wa s fl n djeje\ "Wec- 
gicera hi n cdja'kdj§ hic6ra. Hank'e" jeske" haduxurugEninA n . Mel ne- 
winenA" hi n cdjanA n ," higejS. 

Hafik'6 wonaTirS na n djirodja n nij6; tiankcigo 8 i n nacAnAxdji n na n djiro- 
dja n j© Wecgicega. Ha n bEra ma nS una edjowadji. Ma n n6gi hirak'ere"djega. 
Hirok'i s fi n hisagui n ja n s il n je\ Jee' dani-ogiju hahuirSgi uankclgo 8 ! 11 
gidanankcAnA n ; higti n mej6gunegick§ higd" wa E unankcAnA n . 

Hix6n6xdjingEr£gi tc6kdji n wana n l n tcfl n hadjin6gEra, djadjiga hinu- 
6 n n6nkcAnA n woduzuziitcgadja 11 tcis6rSdjija n , uankcigEroixdji-ankcAnA n . 
Egi uafigEnunaMju sanxdjS n ja n re7odji-4nAfiga na n wa n nankcAnA n . Na n - 
wa n nank'a £dja ackenink' mianafiganangwlnA 11 . Djadjiga hinu-ananga. 
UangEnanfnk na n wa n nangrg hoduxi5tcinA n wogizokdji 11 . Hagip'inA 11 , dja- 

1 English equivalent unknown, probably a species of timber-quail. 
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later time, I, too, would be able to say what he was saying. Thus 
I was thinking. How I yearned and prayed to be able to say what he 
was saying! Thus I thought. 

As I grew up into manhood, all the desires that I had then remained 
with me; and at all times I knew (that all these desires) were still 
uppermost in my heart. Never did they stop agitating me. I knew 
that at all times I wished to learn the songs that I had heard this old 
man sing when I was a small child, and that I had liked so much. 
This was the desire that was very strong within me at all times. All 
the old customs of the Indians I wished to practise thoroughly. I 
know that it was this thought that I used very much; 1 and that is 
why, from the very first time I killed deer, I enjoyed it so much. 2 
From that time on, sometimes I would be in charge of the ceremonial 
deer-hunts; for the feasts I was able to obtain the deer. 3 As many 
deer as were used, that many I myself would kill. For the feast we 
gave (sometimes) twelve deer. (I would kill) sometimes only eight; 
(while sometimes) I could not get any more than six for me to put 
into the kettles. 

My uncles, all of them, said to me that I was doing well, and that 
the war-bundle would surely be mine. That they told me. "You 
will have full charge of it (the bundle), and whatever speeches your 
ancestors have delivered, they will be yours. May we be there then 
(with you) ! If you will utter your thankfulness to the spirits, what- 
ever speeches our parents and ancestors delivered in connection with 

guanA hahi d6jeskl eduxiirugEna 11 . YarenA n . Enafnxdj! n jSske hihe 
duxurfigc£j6! Yar6nA n . 

Egi jig§ hagarSja 11 hinx£d£ hiwustintc hahinA n , hoicfp djagu ro l agfi n 
hanihega hoicipdji 11 na n tcgi-anfnegi yap'6resdi n hanihenA n . Higfiank'aga 
hinucdjaninA". Na n wa n yap'erezseje j§sk£ ro-agfi n nA n hoicipdja" hin- 
x6nuningEregi yap'erezgadja" uangEnanlngia 11 na n wa n nangEra hagip'inA n . 
Wow6wi n jek hoicip ma n cdjanxdjinA n hicinA n . UankcSk wocgangErS 
hana n tcf n yap'erSzdifikdjg. Yar6ra wow6w! n j§6 ya 8 ufixdjt n nA n , esk§ 
djadjafnxdji 11 tea t s ehi hak'ip'inA n . Jedjainxdj! n wana n s6ra hagafracgS 
i n n6k'i ha s ua n dja s <l n ; wogigara duxurflkcAnunA". Tcara djanAnga hi 8 ' 
iiinecAnunA n , j6nfinga t s ehaga. Egi wagigara ha s 6 n wicAnunA n tcara kerg- 
p'6naija n nd n bacAnA n ; haruw6ftk duc E akdjiftga, hak'6we waha n cAnunA n . 
• Hagarfija 11 hiandjwahara hana n tci n waigairenA" p'i n hadjegS \var117abEra 
neanije hingairenA n . " Nerak'iiruk'6n6nA n hoit 8 6t 8 6ra djagii adjir^gi 
uangEniiningEra neacininA n . Hidja nangwicge. Waxop'tni wa-iniiigina 11 - 
bikdj£gi hicekdj6nA n , eskg hoit 8 lt 8 e'ra c 8 agi-ahiwigi djagii waruYapdjanS 

1 He means that the thoughts and desires were as much the cause of his success in 
attaining his ambition as any of his actions. To the Winnebago (as I understand them), 
thoughts, desires, hopes, etc., are as real and as efficacious as any data acquired directly 
through the senses. 

J He is referring to the deer killed for some religious feast. 

8 A very great honor for a young man. 
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the war-bundle, these all will be yours. Those who do all these things 
carefully will be like a set of brothers." All this they will do for that 
one (who observes all these customs) ; and I was the one, they told me. 

And now if in a family they think highly of some one person, they 
would give the means of life. If they thought highly of us, our lives 
they would select for us. Thus my uncles informed me how we 
(human beings) first came into the world. And if any one in our 
family had a child named, it was my father who did it. From now 
on, he gave that right to me. Our clan, as many as there were, for 
that many I would have the right to give a name, if they wished it. 
I would go through the ceremony. That work was mine. At any 
time I could perform it. 

Four men Earth-Maker sent here from above; and when they 
came, all their various characteristics were used for making proper 
names. Thus at the present day, the characteristics of the thunder- 
birds, all of their actions, are used as proper names. Thus my father 
told me. (At the beginning), four men came from above. And 
from that fact there is a name, He-who-comes-from-Above; and for 
a woman there is the name She- who-comes-from- Above. From above, 
four men Earth-Maker sent down. And since they came like spirits, 
there is a name, Spirit-Man; and for a woman, Spirit- Woman. And 
as there was a drizzling fog when the four men came from above, so 
there are names, Walking-in-Mist, Comes-in-Mist; and a woman 
they would call Drizzling-Rain-Woman. It is said that when they 
first came to D6r6k, 1 they alit upon some brushes, and bent them 

&dja adjiregi hana n tcinxdji n ne-acininA n . Uangonihera hijerega hija n 
wocg6 n dee haruceretcga." E dejeskg gigires £ agi; ngwinejg, hingairenA™. 

Egi jige uangonihera hijeregi hija 11 p'i n hirana n i n nega eyoik £ u n nes £ aj8. 
Uankcigo £ i n haniwina hija 11 p'i n na na n S n nega earadjires 8 aje. Hiandjwahara 
uankeigo £ i n na djagii wak'ik'awa £ u n wigi ne p'eres £ uinenA n . Egi jig6 
uangonihera hij6regi hijank'ira nifikdjonk rac £ u n s £ aje. Giji djadjigaeredJA 11 
8 u n w6r§gi hunk £ iinA n . E'p'a uangoni haniwina djanAnga haniwlngi hija 11 
rac tcu n rogigfi n inegi. Ne raja £ unkdje, hingairegi. HihananA. Wore je£ 
nianineregi. DjadjanAngi hihanananA 11 . 

IJangEra djop'iwi ma n£ una edja huwagigira £ uangedja hahiiirega ep'a 
hoixg6 n na djagii £ uinej6 hana n tcinxdji n j8£ raJEra ererenA". Hig6 n ha n p 
dik wak'andjara hoixg6nxg6na djagu £ unangEre hana n tcifixdji n jee raJEra 
ererenA" djidjiga hingenA n . UingEra djop'iwi uafigErggi hahuirera j6l 
rajija 11 her^nA" Uangidjdhuga; egi hinungEra hijeregi raJEra Uangedja- 
huwtnga. Egi uafigEra djop'iwi E uangEregi ma n£ una huwagigira waxop'ini 
hik'isk6 hahuirega eskg rajija 11 jeerenA 11 , UangwdxopHniga; egi hinungEra 
hijeregi hinung Wdxop'iniwmga. Egi uafigEra djop'iwi £ uangErggi 
ma n£ una edja huwagigira nijuxotcgura xi hahiiireje' iiske rajija 11 jeerenA n 
Ximdninga, Xiguga; egi hinungEra Nijuxotcgewinga airananA n . Egi 

• The name of the place where the Winnebago are supposed to have originated. It is 
near the city of Green Bay, Wis. 
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down; and from this fact there is a name, She-who-bends-the-Brushes. 
On the limb of an oak-tree that stood there, they alit; and they bent 
it down as they alit on its branches. From this there is a name, 
She-who-bends-the-Branches-down. And since they alit on the 
tree, there is a name, He-who-alights-on-a-Tree and She-who-alights- 
on-a-Tree; and from the tree itself there is the name Oak- Woman. 
Thus they would say. And because they stepped from the oak-tree 
to the ground, from the fact of their stepping on the ground, there is 
a name, He-who-alights-on-the-Ground ; and the woman they would 
call She-who-alights-on-the-Ground. And since they came with the 
thunder-birds, there is a name, Thunder-bird; and for a woman, 
Thunder-bird-Woman, and White-Thunder-bird and White-Thunder- 
bird-Woman, and Black-Thunder-bird and Black-Thunder-bird- 
Woman. And since the thunder-birds thunder, there is a name, 
He-who-thunders; and for a woman, She-who-thunders. And since 
they make the noise tci n wi n , people are called He-who-makes-Tci n wi n , 
and some are called He-who-comes-making-Tci n wi n ; for it is said that 
the thunder-birds come making the sound tci n wi n . When the thunder- 
birds walk, rain accompanies them; and from this fact we have a 
name, He-who-walks-with-Rain, while the woman would be called 
She-who-walks-with-Rain. And since the thunder-birds come walk- 
ing, we have a name, Walking-Thunder; and since the thunder-birds 
walk with a mighty tread when they start out, there is a name, He- 
who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread, and for a woman, (the 
name) She-who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread; and since the 
earth shakes when they commence walking, there is a name, He-who- 
shakes-the-earth-with-force, and for a woman, She-who-shakes-the- 

tcekdjinA der6k air^gi edja djidj6r£gi xoxawaidja hadjidjerejS gadja 11 
han6 n zogirej£, jig rajija 11 herenA 11 , Xa n widnd"zogewinga. Egi jig6 tca- 
cgeguiJA 11 edjadjegi ak'arctcg£dja hadjidjeregadja 11 ak'aratcgera hano 11 - 
z6gireje rajiJA n her£nA n Na"naz6gewinga; egi jig& na n djega edja hadjidj6renA n 
£sk£ rajiJA n herenA 11 Nd"djidjega, Na n djidjewinga; egi na n djega rajiJA" 
herenA n Tcacgeguwinga. Airan&nA 11 . Na n djega tcacgeguiJA n herege" e'ske' 
£gi mafndja hidjereje" mai n djidjerega ]ek rajiJA n herenA n , Mai n djidjega, egi 
hinfingEra Mai"djidj$winga wigaires 8 aje\ Egi jig£ wak'andja wak'iju 
hadjirega jee" rajiJA" her6nA n , Wak'andjdga, egi jig& hintiiigEra Wak'andjd- 
wtnga; egi jigi Wak'andjdskaga, hinfingera Wak'andjaskdwinga; £gi jige 
Wak'andjdsepga, hinfingEra Wak'andjdsebinga; egi jig6 wak'andjanangrS 
k 8 6nank'e, jee rajfJA n herenA 11 , K z 6nihega, egi hinfingEra K e onihewinga; 
egi jige' k 8 oirega tci n wi n hirank'§ Tci n wt n djik'erihiga, aires £ ije egi jig6 hoda. 
Tci n wiiigiiga raJEra aires £ 4j&, wak'andjara hagtiirega tci n wi n angunank'e\ 
Egi jig£ wak'andjanAngErl niju manfnank'6 rajiJA n je-erenA n Nijumdniga, 
hinfifigEra NijumanivAnga wigaires 8 aje; egi wak'andjanonk'a mani-angu- 
irggi, jee" rajiJA" herenA n , Wak*andjdmaninga; 6gi jig§ wak'andjara mani- 
anguiregi ma n cdja n mani-anguir^gi rajiJA n her6nA n , Ma n cdja n mdninga, 
hinfingEra Ma"cdja n maniwtnga wigaires 8 aj£; 6gi jig6 wak'andjara ma n ni- 
angiiirega ma n na giksfintc hagun6nk'a rajiJA n herenA 11 Mangiks&ntcga, 
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earth-with-force. So they would say. Now, when the thunder-birds 
walk, they shake the earth, and thus there is a name, He-who-shakes- 
the-Earth-by -Walking ; and for a woman, She-who-shakes-the-Earth- 
by-Walking. And since there is always wind and hail when the 
thunder-birds come, we have a name, He-who-comes-with-Wind-and- 
Hail. Now, since one of the thunder-birds (i.e., of the first four from 
which all the others have sprung) came first, there is a name, He-who- 
walks-First; and since one of them was the leader, therefore there is 
the name Thunder-bird-Leader, and for the woman, Thunder-bird- 
Female-Leader. Now, since the thunder-birds flash (their eyes) in 
every direction, so we have the name Flashes-in-every-Direction, and 
there is a woman's name (like the above). Now, we don't see the 
thunder-birds, but we see their flashes only ; and thus there is a female 
name, Only-a-flash-of-Lightning- Woman; and since the thunder-birds 
(flash) streaks of lightning, there is a name, Streak-of-Lightning; and 
since cloudiness is caused by the thunder-birds walking in the clouds, 
there is a name, He-who-walks-in-the-Clouds. Now, since the thunder- 
birds have long wings, there is a name, He-who-has-Long-Wings. 
And, again, since a thunder-bird in a flash of lightning will (at times) 
strike a tree, there is a name, He-who-strikes-a-Tree ; and, again, for 
the action of hitting a tree, there is a name, He-who-hits-a-Tree, and 
for a woman, She-who-hits-a-Tree. So they would say, it is said. 
Now, when the thunder-birds come, they come with terrible thunder- 
crashes, it is said; and as many people as there are on this earth, and 
as many animals as there are on the earth, and as many plants as there 

hinungEra Mangiksuntcwinga. Wigaires 8 aje. Egi wak'andjara haguirega 
ma n na nafiksuntc haguires 8 aj6 giji jee" rajiJA™ herenA n , Ma n nanksilntcga 
hinungEra Ma n nanksundjewinga; £gi jig& wak'andjara haguirega ma n8 e 
haguirecAnunA n jee rajiJA n herenA" Ma" s emaninga. Egi jige wak'andja- 
nank'i hija 11 tconi djeje haguirega 6sk6 jee' rajiJA n herenA" Tconimdninga; 
wak'andjanafik'a hijA n tconidjega hawa 8 u n jig£ jee rajiJA" herenA n , wa- 
k'andjatconinga, hinungEra wak'andjatconiwifiga. Wak'andjanangre" dja n - 
birega wakcankca 11 djirehinangre jee rajiJA n herenA", Dja n bwakcdnkcanga, 
egi hin6nk raJEra. Wak'andjanangre hank'4 hiwadjawini-anafiga dja n - 
bEra-cAnA n tca n t E i n nank'6 jeg rajfJA n herenA n , hinunk rajiJA n Dja n bErdcAnA n - 
Ua"tH n winga; 6gi wak'andjanangre dja n p djicShinank'a rajiJA n her6nA n 
Dja n pdjirehiga; egi jig& wak'andjanangr© manxiwi maninafikcAnA n manxi- 
wixdjingacAnA n 6dja mani-aiigunankcAnA n , jee rajiJA n herenA n Manxi- 
ivimaninga; egi jig^ wak'andjanangrS ahiira seretcinafikcAnA n jee rajiJA" 
herenA n Ahuseretcga; 6gi jig6 wak'andjanafigrg dja n birega na n na hijA n ^dja 
djidjehiraninA" 6sk§ rajijA n jeerenA" Nodjo"pga; ^gi jige wak'andjanangre" 
na n nijodjinega na n hodjfnonk'a rajiJA n herenA n N6djtnga, ^gi jige hinungEra 
Nodjlwtnga. Wigafres 8 ajS, airera. Egi ]\gk wak'andjanangre haguirega 
rudjaxEra rok'6n6 wa 8 uinenA n airecAnunA n ; uankcigEra djananga ma n negi- 
afik'i 6 jS§ hereranAfiga djananga wani-oitcgera ma n negi-ank'i here-anAfiga 
xawinanitnA" djanangak'a hana n tciiixdji n niju hiranAfiga wak'andj4nangrg 
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are on the earth, indeed, everything, the earth itself, they deluge with 
rain, and thunder-crashes (are heard), — for all this they have a name; 
they call him Warudjaxega. 1 

3. THUNDER-CLOUD AND MY FATHER 

There is a man named Thunder-Cloud, whom the white people also 
call Thunder-Cloud. It is said that he is living his third life as a 
human being. 2 He had lived once long ago, had joined the Medi- 
cine Dance and had strictly adhered to all its precepts. A good 
man he was; no one did he dislike; never did he steal; and never did 
he fight. He did everything in connection with the Medicine Dance 
carefully. This ceremony he performed well, they told him. He 
thought it was true, and that is why he did it. 3 Offerings of tobacco 
he made; and he would always be giving feasts; and sacrificial soup he 
would prepare, they say. Just as they expected, so he always did. 

Once, long ago, he had reached old age and had died. The sacred 
affair (the Medicine Dance) he had finished, it is said. That he had 
done; so up above, where all those who have heeded the injunctions 
of the Medicine Dance go, there he went. 4 There (in the heavens) he 
lived, and there he took a wife, and there he lived with her. 

In the early time the Medicine Dance was not as it is now. Some 

ma n nangr§ 6 jSe" warudjaxEnafikcAnA n feke wanankcAnA n warudjaxega 
Snangre" rajfJA n her6nA n , Warudjaxega. 

UangfJA" Mafixiwiga higairenA 11 , ma n hinx§de" hit 8 e raJEra Thunder-Cloud 
higafrenA". JSe wenA" uankcig ak'fha 11 Snafigre' jeskeja n nenA n . HagtrS- 
JA n s 8 iredjanxdji n uankcig^je" giji mank'ani wocgo 11 8 u n je wocg6 n p'i n hi a- 
nangre" jeskeJA" herej4. Uankcik p'! n ananga hank'i uankcik hoc s iginis 8 aj§; 
hank'aga wak'izani-ananga hafik'aga wamanunijS. Egi mank'6 s una haiz6x- 
dji n je\ Wocg6 n je"§p t i n je"hogiragirSgi. HiskSrana n $ngi 8 u n je\ Dani wogiju- 
ra p'fhije' wagig&ra hoicip wagigos 8 4je\ waxop'ini ni n dak'atc gigi, inank'a. 
Djask6xdji n waganank'iji jeskexdji 11 hoicip hfje". 

Egi hagar6jA n c 8 okdjinig&nanga t 8 ej^. Wocg6 n p'i n na hijedja n hi &nangre\ 
J^skS hijS; giji 8 uangErSgi mank'& n ni wocgo 11 p't n hira hatcindja nank'iji 
£dja gij§. Edja tcfjS hijA n hitcawi 11 hijg hak'arafk'itci MjanankcS. 

Giji mafik6 8 uangrg tcegedja djaskg gu n ziregi jegunegi jSske - ini-ank'S. 
HijA n p'i n8 u" hukdjg airejg; ha-ehiregadJA n 6cAnA n p'J n hfjg airejg. 

1 This is the narrator's name. It signifies "terrible thunder-crash." 

1 Thunder-Cloud is one of the few individuals still found among the Winnebago, who 
claim they are living their third life on earth. I was fortunate enough to obtain his own 
account of his lives; and this will be published in a different connection. 

8 It must be remembered that the narrator was no longer a pagan when he dictated these 
texts, and the old beliefs seem false to him. 

* It is one of the cardinal doctrines of the Medicine Dance, that whosoever observes 
all its teachings will, after death, reside up above with Earth-Maker, and will be given the 
choice of living on earth again in whatsoever form he desires. 
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one had been sent to put (the world) in order, it is said ; and he alone 
had arranged it after they had counselled about it. 1 

He (Thunder-Cloud) is to come on earth again, so he fasted; only 
once a month did he eat. All the different spirits that are above, they 
all blessed him ; all those who live on earth blessed him ; and all those 
who live under the earth blessed him: indeed, all the different 
spirits whom Earth-Maker had created, blessed him. Up above he 
fasted, and thus it was. Then he came to this earth. As a human 
being he was born again. When he arrived here, he fasted again; 
but he didn't fast much. He fasted only once in a while, and at night. 
The different spirits blessed him every once in a while; with some 
(power) they blessed him. Then he would sleep (i.e., fast) for two 
or three days at a time, and some one of the different spirits would 
come and bless him. Then four days he fasted; and now, as many 
as there were who had blessed him, these different spirits did it again. 
The different spirits, all of them (dwelling) above where Earth-Maker 
sits, came and blessed him who was now fasting on earth for the 
second time. Thus he became a holy man, and because he was holy, 
he became a bad shaman. 2 When he came, he became a shaman, for 
he was very holy: indeed, he was a North-Spirit. 3 

Indeed, he was my brother-in-law. When he went around doctor- 
ing, I would go along with him. Very holy I used to think he was. 

Eskl ma n negi howahukdjegi, edja ha n daginantce" giji wij6figacAnA n 
waruts s aj6 waxop'ini waradjirera djanAnga 8 uangEregi ak'i hana n tcifixdji n 
na n djodjai n nej6, egi ma n n6gi djanAngak'i hana n tci n na n djodjai n nej§ mafi- 
k'uha n negi jig§ djanAngak'i hana n tcifixdjP na n djodjai n neje; waxop'ini 
waradjirera waJAfig6 n zEra djanafiga 8 ufigiji hana n tcifixdji n na n djodjai n neje\ 
£ uangEr6gi ha n daginantcgi je j6gfl n hije. Egi ma n negi howahugi. Uafi- 
kcigEr<i:gi hadji hakdja uankcik £ i n je\ Egi jig© hadji £ fi n dja 8 t) n ha n daginantce; 
hank'4 ha n daginandJEra rok'6n6xdji n wa 8 ilnije\ Hig(j n hagairacge haha n he 
hi-ananga nAfiga. Waxop'ini waradjire na n djodjai n nes 8 aj6 hagak'iraha 11 
nAfiga; jig© ning© na n djodjai n nes 8 aje\ Hahi nu n bahA n danihanxdji 11 nAfiga 
jig6 waxop'ini waradjirera 6dja hijA n hagaadjiranAfiga na n djodjai n nes 8 aje" 
hagairacgS hiradjiranAfiga na n djodjai n nes 8 aje. Hahi djob6ha n na n j£ egi 
jSdjMga waxop'ini waradjirera djananga na n djodjanihera eclja jig& hana n - 
tci n p'i n hi na n djodjai n nejl. 8 uangEr§gi ma n8 una homin6iigedja ha n daginan- 
dJEra waxop'ini waradjir© na n djodj4 n nanihera hana n tcinxdji n jig§ hak'iha 11 
ma n negi hadji na n djodjai n nejg. Eskg uangwak'a n tcangiJA n herej£. Hok'A n 
wanxk'eJA n herejg wak'atcankdjegg. Egi hagarejA n hadji uankdoc^wejg 
giji wak'a n tcafikce' hisg^dja waraziJA n herej^. 

Egi hagargJA n hitca n hara. Eskg uankd6c6w§ legacgS, hak'iju hahi- 
CAniinA n . Hisg^dja wak'a n tcafik hirana n i n cAnunA n . HagareJA n hap'a- 

1 He refers to the four culture-heroes despatched by Earth- Maker to rid the world of 
evil spirits and protect the human beings. Hare, the last one, succeeded, and before 
returning, with the aid of the other three, instituted the Medicine Dance. 

2 Literally, a poisoner. 

* That is, the re-incarnation of the North-Spirit. 
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Once when I was sick, he treated me. As soon as he came, my father 
arose with his tobacco and made him an offering, greeting him as 
follows: — 

"My son-in-law, tobacco do I offer you, and I make offerings to 
your spirits. You have made your hat 1 become holy, for the various 
spirits made the hat holy for you. I greet you." 

Speaking thus, he arose, crying. Then the one they were pouring 
tobacco for blessed us all. 

My father used to preach to me, to this effect: — 

"Never overdo anything," he told me. 2 "The war-bundle bearers 
practise in the same way" (as the professional shaman), 3 he said. 
"The carrying of the war-bundle makes a weakling of nobody (i.e., 
it makes one strong). Those who carry the war-bundle will not 
be killed, the spirits would see to that," he told me. "If an Indian 
who is held in great honor falls ill, and you cure him, the people will 
consider you a holy man (shaman), and they will greet you with the 
ceremonial greeting. Not anything (of social standing) will you 
obtain, (unless you do this). An honored Indian is about to die, and 
it is up to you (to show your skill). Thus thinking, they will greet 
you: 'You won't do well in anything, if you don't succeed in this.' 
The people will make fun of you publicly. 'A holy man, indeed!' 

janA n , £gi hfnk'icerfenA 11 . TcekdjinA" hidjadjira, djadjiga dani hanit E a n - 
pdjirananga daniogiju ruhlntccAnA" wag6nA n . 

" Wadoh6tcira dani6nifigijura waxop'ini waratcabEra waningiduhintc- 
CAtiA 11 wok'6n6ngra wak'a n tcank rak'aragic6n6iik'i. Egi waxop'ini wara- 
djirera wok'6n6ngra wak'a n tcank ningigirggi ningiduhintccAnA"." 

7agEna n ji-ananga hig6nA n . Egi dani-ogijuiranafik'a hink'uruhindjwinA n . 

Djadjiga hoik'unA n w6nA n . "Hafik'& waJA n nok'6n6 huni-adj6," hing6nA n . 

" Sak E ina uankdoc^wSdja n ng hik'ik'iskairej6," e'nA n . " SarakMngi hank'£ 
waheh6 wa 8 tii n nanij§. Sak 8 i n nangrg waxop'ini waradjirera gitcgd n zirega wa 8 - 
tiines E aj6," hing6nA n . " Uankcik hik'oracicigirera hi]A n howajanAfiga uank- 
do'c6w£je wac 8 iinadjeg6 wik'a n tcank ranijg anangrg, n^nuhindjiregadja 11 . 
Hank'l waja n niJA n curuxuruninkdJAnenA". Uaiikcfk p'fnxdji n JA n t 8 ektro 
hog^djSni wina 11 jinxdji n n6. Ni n nuhintc hiregidja 11 . ' Haiik'i wajl n nanink- 
iragEninkdJAn6nA n curuc 8 ak'i.' InifigixdjairekdJAnfenA" hatca n t 8 i n . Hicg8 
waningairekdJAnenA". ' Uang wak'a n tcankdja I1 nl ' ningairekdJAnenA 11 . Giji 

1 Probably the object given to him by the spirits, and with which his especial blessing 
of doctoring was associated. 

! This and what follows constitute the teachings inculcated in the minds of all children, 
but particularly of the boys. They appear rather vague and brusque as given here; but 
each precept was in all probability accompanied by illustrations and explanations. Part of 
the brusqueness is unquestionably due to the extreme conciseness with which the narrator 
expressed himself. 

' What is really meant here is not war-bundle bearer, but war-bundle owner. The 
reason so much stress is laid on possessing a war-bundle, is because the narrator's father 
possessed one, and wished to leave it to his son, if he showed himself worthy of it. 
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they will call you. 1 Those who are in mourning, 2 whose heart is sore, 
will make you burn like a blaze, 3 when you are least aware of them. 
'You amount to nothing,' they will say to you. And if at any time 
you carry the war-bundle (lead a war-party) when you are not author- 
ized to do so, you will be really throwing away (killing) your followers; 
and all those whom you have placed in mourning, they may at any 
time use their knife and slash you to pieces, and they will take burning 
stakes and torture you with cinders. They'll make fun of you, and 
call you a real shaman, a real war-leader. 

" Now be careful in heeding the warnings enjoined by your father." 
Then he (Thunder-Cloud) told of his fasting experience. "At the 
very beginning, those above taught me (the following). A doctor's 
village existed there; and all the various spirits that lived up in the 
clouds came after me, and instructed me in what I was to do. 4 In the 
beginning they taught me, and did the following for me. 'Human, 
let us try it,' they said to me. There, in the middle of the lodge, lay 
a dead, rottening log, almost completely covered with weeds. 6 There 
they tried to make me treat (the sick person). Then once he breathed, 
and all those that were in the lodge also breathed; then the second 
time he breathed, and all breathed with him; then for the third time 
he breathed; and then for the fourth time he breathed. As a young 

wagit 8 enank'a na n tcgera degirSgi keskl cewewinicon6nk 8 fi n p'edjeni was6- 
s6tc hirekdJAnanA n . 'Ningecgg waJA n ranija n nanA n ' hingairekdJAnenA n . 
Egi jig£ sarak 8 ingi hininadjisgadja 11 wac'ungiji uangErat s 6 n cerekdJAnenA n 
giji djananga wagit 8 erak'iji hana n tcinxdji n honic £ igirekdJAnenA n hahicge" 
ma n bJ n8 uinanAnga manik'unuk'unukicgirekdJAnenA n jig6cge' na n8 U n steriji n 
8 uinananga daxtixunirekdJAnenA 11 . Hahicge" iningixdjairekdJAn£nA n uafig- 
wak'a n tcank d6tca n watcojtidjera hiningairekdJAnenA n . 

"WaJA n djadjiga waroigiYixdjlnA n deS yar6nA n ." 

Egi ha n d£ hok'arakcunA 11 . " Tcekdjina s uangErggi uankdocSwe" tcijank'i 
£dja hiiigfladjirenA n waxop'ini djananga manxi uangEr6gi-4k'i hana n - 
tcinxdjJ n wajingigd n zir6, djaski hakdj6ra hingig6 n zirenA n . TcekdjinA 
waigi 8 iiinenA n . Uankcige hi 8 d n djakdjenA n , hingairenA n . Nanxat 8 6gia n ma n - 
iiik xa n dji-ani Yi^ik tciok'isagEdjakcS. Edja uankd6clw© hik'itcga 
h!ngigirenA n . TcekdjinA honihat 8 6 n p gadJA n djananga tci-6ju-ak'a hana n - 
tciiixdj! n ningihafrenA 11 ; hinu n b6h6 n na jigiop'^7(ingadJA n hana n tcinxdjl n 
ningihairenA 11 ; hidanih6 n na jigiop'l7una, hidjob6h6 n na hop'e7ogadJA n . 

1 This is, of course, meant satirically. 

2 Those who are in mourning because some one who is not holy has presumed to lead 
a war-party, and sacrificed some of his followers. In any case where it could be shown 
that an unauthorized individual led a war-party, the relatives of any person who had lost 
his life on such an occasion could demand the same redress as in cases of actual murder. 

3 Metaphorical manner of saying, "They will kill you." 

* This is the fasting-experience told by all those who have been blessed with shamanistic 
powers. 

5 The log represents a sick person. 
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man he, the dead log, arose and walked away. After the fourth 
breathing, he arose and walked away. 'Human, very holy he is,' 
they said to me. 

"There, from the middle of the ocean, they (the spirits) came after 
me, for there, in the middle of the ocean, is a shamans' village. There 
they blessed me, — as many (spirits) as there are in the middle of the 
ocean, they all blessed me. There they made me try my power. As 
many waves as there are, all of them as large as the ocean, they 
asked me to blow upon ; and as I blew upon them everything became 
(as quiet) as (water) in a small saucer. So it became. Then I blew 
for the third time, and again it was that way. The fourth time 
they made the ocean choppy, and had it (the waves) piled one upon 
the other; and they told me to blow again and show my power. And 
I blew, and the ocean, mighty as it was, became quiet again. 

"'This, Human, is the way you will have to do,' they said to me. 
'Not anything will there be that you can't accomplish. Whatever 
illness all (the people) may have, you will be able to cure it,' they 
told me. All those who are on earth (the spirits) blessed me. 'If 
any human being who has suffered pours tobacco for you, then, what- 
ever you demand, that we will do for you,' they said to me. At Blue- 
Clay-Bank (St. Paul) there is one who is a dancing grizzly-bear 
(spirit), and there they came and blessed me. If ever I should meet 
with some great trouble, they will help me, they said. I should pour 
as much tobacco as I think (necessary) for them, and they will smoke 
it, they told me. Songs they gave to me ; and the power of beholding 
them, a holy thing, they permitted me, they told me; and their claws, 

UangEra watcegiJA n hik'awa 8 ti n k'irik'6rehanA n nanxat 8 6g6nk'a. Djob6ha n 
honihat 8 6 n pgadJA n uafikcfgiJA" k'ik'awa E fi n k'irik'er6nA n . Uafikcigg wak'a" 
tcangadJA" hingafrenA n . 

" Egi jig6 dedj6nadjedja hlngtiadjirenA" dedj6natck'lsakdji-edja uankd6- 
c%wt tcijank'i 6dja na n djti n djoin£nA n djanangadedj6ju-ak'lji hana n tcinxdji n 
na n djfl n djai n nenA n . Edja hik'ik 8 dnkdja hfngigirenA n dedj6na djasg4xdje n - 
n6nk'a hana n tcinxdji n tcacdj6na rok'6n6xdjin6nk 8 fi n how67<l n hicirera. 
Ha 8 iinA n hop'^YtingadJA 11 , hadakdj! n k'iridjghanA. Wask£x6ntinfnk hoju- 
k'er6renisk6 k'iridj6nA n . Jigl hidanih6 n na hop'&YfifigadJA n , jigg jeer6nA n . 
Hidjob6h6 n na dedj6na wak'tinuk'unfik hak'iwux6nA n hingik'6n6ngirananga, 
jig! howeYtiPcirenA 11 hik'ik E finkdjare hingairenA n . Hop '&xtingadJA n d6dj6na 
djask&xdji n n6nk'a hona n tcinxdj! n hadak k'iridjehlnA n . 

" 'UaiikcigS, dejdskS waragigiranicekdjenA n ,'hingairenA n . K'6waj& n niJA n 
curuc 8 agEninkdjAn6nA n . Howaja djagiira hana n tc!nxdjt n rucdja 11 warak- 
dJAn6nA n , hingafrenA". Egi jig! ma n neg€r6ra djanangak'i hana n tclnxdjl n 
na n djfl n djai n nenA n . UankcigerlJA n ha n baixawananga dani-6ningijurggi dja- 
gflriJA" hicegiji nlng£wanikfekdJAnawinA n , hingafrenA". Manitc6r6s anangr§ 
%gi ma n tc6wacija n nangre £dja hiiiguadjlrenA n na n dju n djafrenA 11 . Hagar6JA n 
waj^niJA 11 tcexi-awigi hingidjirairekdJAn6nA n , h!ngairenA n . Danfna djln- 
afiga wirana n ingi wagip'axdngi harak'i n nanihek t dJAnfenA 11 , hingairenA n . 
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which are holy, they gave to me, they told me. Then the grizzly-bears 
danced , performing while they danced . Their abdomen they would tear 
open, and making themselves holy, they would then heal themselves. 
Then they did it again, and shot bear-claws at each other, and they 
were badly choking with blood. Then they made themselves holy, 
and cured themselves. Now, again, they did the following; they made 
a front paw disappear in the dirt, and after a while they pulled out a 
prairie-turnip. 1 Then, again, they grabbed a hold of a small plum- 
tree that stood there, and breathed upon it, and shook it, and many 
plums began to fall. 

"Then all sorts of 'shells' 2 they gave, so they were not visible. 
'All of this, Human, we bless you with; and if you do (what we desire), 
you will obtain (what you desire),' they said. Then he sang, and 
breathed (upon me), and squirted some water on my chest. 'Very 
true this is; very holy it is, I believe,' he said. 'You will get well,' 
he said to me." 3 

And all the good medicine that exists, all of it, he knew and used 
in order to make me well; and thus doing I recovered from my illness. 
I got well. He (Thunder-Cloud) was holy. From sickness I have 
been cured, I knew. 

Then, again, once as he (Thunder-Cloud) was sleeping, he dreamed 
the following. 4 He met a man looking very much like a white man. 

Honihara 8 Mk 8 tiinenA n hodja I1 bEra wak'a n tcangEnank'i hfink £ uineje hin- 
gairenA 11 . Egi na n bEra wak'a n tcafigEnank'i hMk £ tiineje hingairenA n . 
Egi ma n tc6nank'a wacirenA n wa £ iiinenA n wicgatc 8 tiinera wacirananga. 
Nfnxara k'irup'arac hohe-agtiiranAfiga egi "yop k'iaMji-aralrega rucdj&n- 
k'inicAnilnA 11 . Egi jige wa 8 uinecAntinA n ma n tc6cak hik'igtidjiranAfiga 
wa-ira irak'ik'ininegacge ma n cdja n x6p k'i-a n dji-arairega rucdja" k'ines £ aje\ 
Egi jigg hoda wa £ uinejS mank'ajedja ira hixarogerggihiranAfiga eUja egi 
tcSrap edja hania n hiag<ires £ aje\ Egi jige" k'a n djii-iJA n hidja £dja hani n - 
djin6girinAiiga nihairinAfiga ruksflnksdntcirega k'aMJEra rohinxdji" cibre 1 
hires 8 aje. 

" Egi jig6 ma n wodja hok'iratc £ uineje, hank'i tca n t 8 i n 8 ui n nanis 8 ajg. 
' Uankciged£ana n tcfnxdji n na n djironidja n winA n , c 8 6ngicuruxriruikdJAnenA n ,' 
higairejg. Egi na n wanAfiga nihanAnga m4ngErggi ninax6 n cAnilnA n . 'His- 
kegadJA" hak'a n tc4nkdjingadJA n , yar6nA n , 6nA n . ' Ninucdj6nkdJAnenA n ' 
hingenA n ." 

Egi jigS mank'a n p'i n na djinanga hip'ergzgi hana n tcinxdji n wawik- 
8 u4nanga rucdja n wtiikdj6; dnanga wa 8 d n dj 6nA n . Howajara hinucdjinA n e 
wak'a n tcank'S howajara hinucdjanguni, yarenA n . 

Egi jigg hagargJA n nanak 8 d n ha n d6jg. UangiJA n hak'idjagiji uank 

1 Tcgrcep' in Winnebago; but I am not certain whether there is a prairie-turnip. 

J Ma"w6dja. Although literally the word probably means "shells," its meaning here is 
quite different. It refers to places where blessings, such as food, etc., are stored for the 
faster. However, this passage is not quite clear to me. 

* Here the account of how Thunder-Cloud obtained his shamanistic powers ends. 

4 This is another fasting-experience of Thunder- Cloud. 
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" He was pleasant to behold, dressed in a suit of white buckskin," he 
said. "My friend, not through mere chance have I come to you," 
he said to him. "The deeds you have done in the past is the reason 
for which I now am truly going to bless you," he said to him. "It 
must be he whom they call our nephew," 1 he thought. "Whatever 
you will say, if you only say it, those who have closed their ears to it 
will be confounded; whereas those who listen to you will live. 2 Just 
as he whom we call our nephew (the Hare) led back into the fold the 
bad spirits to whom re-incarnation was denied, so will you bring back 
those who now doubt your teachings," he said to him. 

A person can become re-incarnated if he fasts, they say; and if one 
fasts very much the spirits will certainly bless him with (certain 
powers). "Then if at any time you die, you will come back again," 
he said to him. Once when he (Thunder-Cloud) died, those (different 
spirits) (who had blessed him) told his ghost that it (the ghost) 
could go back. If he did well, he was to become human again, he 
was told. Back as a human being he would come and live, they used 
to say. 

Then, at another time, those who are called cannibals blessed him. 
These cannibals are living across the sea. They can't be very holy, 
for it is said they are cannibals. Like human beings they are, and 
very much like us do they speak, it is said. Holy they are thought to 

skaij6neje. " HoruxudJEra k'arahieskinxdji n je' waxuskararik'i hik'ik'ajan- 
Afiga," wagejl. " Hitcak'&ro hank'aiJA" jeskaninkdj6n£g86sk§hiranidjlnA n ," 
higgji. "Wocgai n JA n p'! n c s d n cura hicge' dej&ske" na n djironidja n ne," higeje'. 
" Hitcfl n cge gik'aradjirera wadjegiini," hireje\ " DjagtiicekdJAnera hicegiji, 
djananga hank'4 hananixgilnigi je" ana n tci n honanasewekdJAnenA™, egi 
djananga hana n nixgdngi j66ji ni-a n birekdJAnenA n . Hitctl n cge gik'ara- 
djirera waxop'ini cicigEra djinAnga wairecgiinina hana n sgabEra djasgi 
wawagigigi j&ske" waragigikdJAnenA n djlnAfiga k'ibanlngiglgi," higeje\ 

Egi jig© uankcigak'lh.A n anangre' hijA n ha n dagina n djanAnga rok'6n6xdji n 
ha n dagina n dJEra, higicAnA n waxop'ini waradjirera hijA n na n djodJA n nanga. 
"HagirlJA n cdjegiji, 6gi rak'irikdJAnenA 11 ," higegi. Uafikdjega hagar^JA" 
t 8 egiji nairyiragEra waradjire" na n djodja n niherae : djaginanA n giji j§£ waxop'ini 
waradjiren6iik'a wagana n je\ Jige' p'i n hi uafikcfk c 8 inkdjegi hakdja uan- 
kcigEr^gi hak'iri uaiikcik 8 i n na n jg airecAnunA n . 

Egi jige" uangErutcge" wigairegi j6sk6 naMjodjafneje" uangEr(itcgen6nk'a 
dedj6 n ag^dja. WaJA ,n wak'a n tcafikdji n waganankc© uangEriitcgen6nk'a. 
Ulnkclk waganaiikc6 uafikclk hiy4 E uanangwir© hicg§ j§sk§xdjt n n6j6, 

1 Ceremonial name for Hare. 

* For the last ten years, or thereabouts, Thunder-Cloud has preached fiercely against 
the new religious sect known as the "Peyote" or "Mescal-Eaters." "Those who will not 
hear" are the adherents of the new sect; "those who listen" are the pagans. 

Thunder-Cloud is one of the principal members of the Medicine Dance, and it is there- 
fore quite in place that the Hare, the mythical founder of the Medicine Dance, should 
appear to him, and command him to take strict measures against the innovators. Accord- 
ing to some people, Thunder-Cloud even claims that he is the Hare re-incarnated. 
VOL. XXVI. — NO. 102. — 20 
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be, these cannibals, they who, nevertheless, ate human beings, as it 
is told. 1 

4. THUNDER-CLOUD AS A SHAMAN 

Before I joined the Peyote sect, 2 all these things (that I have been 
recounting) I believed to be absolutely true. Not any of it is true 
(I now know) ; it is all a falsehood and deception. 

Ever since I was a small child, that man Thunder-Cloud had been 
my brother-in-law. I knew him well. What he once did (I knew). 
He was a holy man (shaman) ; and whenever a person was about to 
die, they would send for him and he would do what was necessary. 
That is what he used to tell us ; and I believed that it was all true. 

In those days he was a poisoner (i.e., a bad shaman); and he used 
to travel at dead of night, 3 they say. That is what he was going to 
do, he said. At night, at about eleven o'clock, he got ready. He was 
going to poison a family by the name of B — , he said. We were all 
listening; in the house we were lying. Then outside, some noise he 
was making. We were afraid of him, because we thought he was a 
poisoner. He would say that he was in control of our household. 
Nothing could they (my people) accomplish (without consulting 
him) ; for we knew he was a poisoner, and were afraid of him on that 
account. He came from among the spirits; he was a re-incarnated 
man: and if we displeased him, he would poison us. So, whatever he 
said, we did for him. That way it was. 

hit 8 £t 8 6racg6 hiwik'iskaireje' airecAniinA n . Wak'a n tcank hirejl, uafigEru- 
tcg6 inangre" uangErutcwig£ wanankc£. 

K'eni mank'a n hadjSni waJA ,n mejeskagEre hisk£xdji n je" yarecAnunA n . 
Hank'S n!ngiskaningadJA n ; hani n tdnxdji n woicdj6nk'ek'adJA n . 

Thunder-Cloud, uank j£e hix6nuningEredJA n hitca n hag8 yap'erezdinA n . 
Djagu-iJA n nenA n hagar&JA" wa 8 unA n . Wak'a n tcankdjege" djadj6na uafi- 
kcigEriJA n t 8 ekdj§ higirggi jeske" na n je\ MejeskS hifigawicAnunA 11 , higeje* 
yarecAnunA n . 

Hag&r£jA n wa 8 unA n wak'a n wanx ha n hi-oradj6 anangEre\ Jeskg hfrek- 
dJAneje" enA n . Ha n here~gi edjaxdji" 11 o'clock wa 8 u n rek'9.roh6nA n uaiikcfk 

honih6JA n B wigairera, jge" ddja wak'a n wanxcekdJAnej6 6nA n . Hanan- 

xgua 11 hangwinA n ; tci&Ija hamlngwi-Snanga. Hahi tcafigerlgi wajA n 
7a7ak hin6nkcAnA n . Wak'a n wanxk'8 hirana n i n wingi nafik'&wekdjawige. 
E watciwi-6dja eruk'6nonA n herekdjege djaguriJA" egiji. Hank'aga 
hinuc 8 agEntnkdjawigg howacera wak'a n wanxk'eJA n wa 8 6 n djeg6 nank'a- 
wawfnA n . Waxop'fni waridjiredja howadji wa 8 u n djege" uankcigak'ihai n JA n 
waja n nijA n haiik'^ eri-agigiwintngi hink'awajikdj6nawige\ Eskg djagiiriJA n 
egiji hagi 8 unkdjawi. Jesk6nA n . 

1 Every now and then the narrator cannot refrain from making fun of the older beliefs, 
and this is especially the case when he speaks of mythological figures such as the cannibals. 

2 Literally, "before I ate medicine." s That is, he was a wizard. 
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He had been married to my eldest sister, and now he wished to 
marry the second eldest, he said. Where he had been, there where 
Earth-Maker dwells, there his wife (my eldest sister) lived. But now 
he claimed that the second sister resembled his wife. 1 "She must be the 
one I left behind when I came," he thought. Up above to Earth- 
Maker's village he went to see his wife (i.e., his first wife). She was 
still there, he noticed. "How is this? I thought I saw you among 
human beings again, (and that is why) I came to see if you were still 
here," he said. And the woman, answering, said, "Why, where was 
I to go? Here you left me when you went away, and here I have 
remained up to the present time. What kind of a woman is she whom 
you mean, (i.e., the one who resembles me?") said the woman. " Bring 
her here to me," she said. 

Thus spoke my sister. The second one it was whom he said resembled 
his wife living above; and for that reason he wished to marry her, he 
said. A shaman, a bad shaman (poisoner), he was both; and for that 
reason they let him marry her, because they were afraid that, if they 
didn't permit him, he would poison them. They let him marry her 
because he was a shaman. Thus he married two women, he used 
to say. 

" Up above, where Earth-Maker lives, is the place I came from, 
and there Earth-Maker said to me that I was to bring back four men 
(Indians), and I was to look them over, so that they were men of virtue^ 
Not a quick-tempered man, nor one of changeable ideas, did he mean,, 
but a really virtuous man, (a man of conservative tendencies), — that 

HinfingwatcabEra xed6ra k'on6nkdja nunige jigg x8d6n(l n bra k'onainkdje 1 , 
6nA n . Ningi-owadjigi £dja ma n8 iina h6minang£dja £dja tcigi hitcawi n higi 
edjanankce 1 . HinfingwatcabEra hinf) n b£djer&djega hitcawi n hira 8 uangEregi 
nafikce\ horu7tidJEra hik'iskexdji n j6 n , eje\ " Djask#gadJA n djagti hat 8 u n da 
hunA n yareYa," hiregiji. 8 uangEregi ma n8 tinomin6ng£dja hitcawina k'araic- 
dja hije gadJA n . Higfi n d§§ hidjanankc8, wag6j6. " Uankcig&dja hahi- 
anitcage' djaskegadJA n yaregS, ni n cdjak'irinA n ," higej&. " Hatca n wa n dekce > ? 
Egi hina n t 8 ii n cara cerera higfi n ingi ha 8 linank'adJA n '" higejl. Hinflngen6nk'a 
wej6, " Uankcik djagtiiJA n warag6giji?" — "Hanfnk'iri-adj£," eje. 

Eske hinflngwatcabEra hinA n b6djadjega ewagadjenA n 8 uangEr£gi hijai 11 - 
tcawehlgi hik'isk£xdji n j§ horuYtidJEra; £sk£ k'anainkdjg, 6nA n . Wak'a n - 
tcangi-a n wak'a n wanxk'6JA n wan6nk'edjeni k'6n6kgigfrenA n n6nk'awairege 
hank'g gi 8 iiinanlck8 wak'a n wainxdjanege. K'6n6kgigirenA n wak'a 11 - 
tcangi-a n wa s d n djeg6. Eskg hindngEra n(j n p k'6n6nkcAnA n wes 8 aj6. 

" 8 uangEr§gi ma n8 iina homin6ngEn6nk'i Sdja wawad]inA n egi ma n8 6na 
waigenA n , uankctkEra djop'iwi haniangikdje" hfng6nA n , w6do7udjanAfiga 
uankcfk wana n f n p'S n . Hank'e" wana n l n -agi, wana n i n nunana, j6sk6 waganijg, 

1 It was frequently believed that the resemblance of some living person, especially of 
some young person, to an older person who has died, meant that the younger one was the 
re-incarnation of the older one. For this reason, in adopting a child to replace one that 
had died, parents always tried to find some one who closely resembled the deceased. 
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kind he told me to take back to him . " Thus four men there were whom 
he was to take back to Earth-Maker, he used to say. 

For all these things, I used to love my brother-in-law. Never did 
I show any disrespect to him.' Whatever he asked me (to do), I 
always did; whatever work he asked me to do, I did. Never was I 
angry at him for the things he did. Zealously and painstakingly did 
I perform all actions in my association with him; for if (as a result of 
this) he loved me and blessed me, then I would surely be one of the 
four men that he was to take back with him to Earth-Maker. I wished 
whole-heartedly to be like him ; and in my association with him I always 
thought of this, and did everything to the best of my ability. With 
Earth-Maker I wished to be; and as (I saw) my brother-in-law very 
scrupulous in his dealings with him, so I, too, acted accordingly. 

Now that I am a Peyote follower, I know Earth-Maker (God); 2 
and what his Son accomplished for us only when he took upon himself 
human shape, that (also) I know. I know that if I do what Earth- 
Maker's (God's) Son told me to do, then, up above, I shall see 
Earth-Maker (God). I was always wishing that my brother-in-law 
would take me back to Earth-Maker as one of the men he was talking 
about; but now I know there was no foundation to what he said. 
I know now that he lied about all that he said. Most assuredly he 
would not get back to Earth-Maker (God) , — he who stood around 
and lied, he who had two wives. He was lying about Earth-Maker 
(God). Not to Earth-Maker would he return, we were saying. My 
brother-in-law was married to my eldest sister, and she believed 

uankcik p'lnxdji 11 j£sk8 haningicije\" Eske djop'iwi ma n8 iina edja howani 
Ic'erekdJAnejg, es s aje. 

fiske" hitcfi n hara wagixlde , cAnilnA n . Hank'e" dajidJEni-anAfiga; djagura 
jhijtfigega. Hank'e" hinuc 8 ageninA n waja n niJA n wocereJA" E 6i n cigi djaskegi 
&agi 8 unanA n . figi hoc £ ik p'inxdji n waJA n 8 fingack6 hank'aga wac 8 igEninA n . 

" ■ " '" * " ■ • *■ ■ -djufi •■■ - ■ - '■ 

laifij 
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hitc6 n hara hana n djihixAnmA n hiske" wadjejl, yaregg. 

Mank'a" hadjg&dJA n ma n8 iina yap'erSz hadjidj6nA n ; ma n8 6ija hintngra 
£cAnA n uafikcik nafiYirak ni-a n p hiruxurukdjera yap'erezs6nA n . Ma n - 
8 unfn!iigEra edjag6era ha 8 fingicAnA n . 8 uangErlgi ma n8 iina hatcaninA n , 
yap'erSzs6nA n . HitcA n hara ma n8 iina u&nkcik yow&nik'er£kdj6ng idjega 
edjinink'ecej&j§ ru-agM n djega, hosk^xdji" wddjera yap'ergzs6nA n . Djagu 
Sdjega hana n tcinxdji n ret 8 6nk' wadjera yap'erezs6nA n . Exdji n n£ck£ hafik'6 
ma n8 6na edja gininas 8 arS, hinuflk nfi n p k'6n6nk, ret 8 fliik na n jtngi. Ma n8 6na 
regit 8 6nk na n jliigi. Hank'e ma n8 iina Sdja ginina n s 8 ar^ dejeskg hihawinA n . 
Hitca n h4ra hak'iju hitcawina x6d6n6iik'a higfl n , hiskS wes 8 are. Hiran4nk- 

1 That is, although, being his brother-in-law, he stood to him in the joking-relation- 
ship, which permitted him to play jokes upon him with impunity, he never did it. 

2 Wherever Earth-Maker corresponds to God, I have added the word " God." 
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him. So she thought. That he was lying, she did not know; she 
thought he was telling the truth. 



5. HOW I JOINED THE MEDICINE DANCE 

I was about thirteen years, and over, when they told me that they 
would make me a member of the Medicine Dance. I liked it very 
much. Some people don't at all like it when they are asked (to join) 
the Medicine Dance. I, however, liked it very much. The Medicine 
Dance I am going to join, they told me. Very much did my parents 
desire me to do it, and so I did it. If I wished to lead a holy life, 
(that is what I should do), they told me. 

Then, when everything was in readiness for my initiation into the 
Medicine Dance, we moved on to the place where the ceremony was 
to take place. At night, they were to sing at the Medicine Dance; 
and they (my relatives) were to join in the singing with them. There 
they also preached to me. 1 They told me that the custom (the Medicine 
Dance) was a good thing. I did not think, even then, that those who 
were to initiate me into the Medicine Dance would kill me when they 
shot at me. Never had there been such a life (perfect), they said, 
as the one I was going to live, now that I was about to join the Medi- 
cine Dance. Never, at any time, could I have thought of such a 
life. Those who are about to make me join the Medicine Dance 
(told me) that the Indians, when they hear of it, will expect me to 
do great things; that the Indians will speak well of me, and like me. 
That is all I can (now) think of (concerning that matter). 

cAnA n . Ret'Mkdjera hank'S hip'6r£zenin6nkcunA n ; higfl n hoda hisk&wS 
hirana n i n nafikcAnA n . 

Mank'er6p'6naijanAnga dani-a n cAnA n hanin6gi mank'a 8 fi n htngigirekdjS 
htngairenA". Haip'inxdji n nA n . Hodack£, mank'a 8 ^ 11 wawirok'it s alrega 
hank'fe 8 d n nanis 8 aj£ airera. Dleji haip'lfixdji n nA n . Mank'a 8 U n haroga 
8 flnkdJAn6 hingafrera. Egi hick6 c'agwahara 8 fl n roigigfinxdjt n nA n , ha 8 - 
tianAfiga. Uankctgo 8 l n na p'ia n8 fi n j£jS hirairenA n . 

Hagar6JA n mank'4 n 8 <iingigirekdJAn6ra, j§djMga hatcindja h6rekdj6n&ra 
6dja wafxanawlnA". Mank'a 8 ^ 11 ha n h6gi na n waPnekdj6n&ra edjor6k hahf 
nai n waf n nekdj6nera 8 ui n n6nA n . £dja hofk'u n i n n^nA n . Wocg6 n p'i n j6n6nA n 
hifiganankcAnA n . Hafik'gcgg mafik'a 8 u n hifigigf k'arohoirega hifigu- 
djirananga t 8 6winekdj6n6ga, jeaga p'ewininA n . Hank'& jigEagack£ uafi- 
kcigo 8 J n JA n herej6 anangEra uankcfga 8 inkdj6n6g§ mank'a c fi n yak'aroh&ra. 
Hank'£ uankcigo 8 i n n6nk'a haga p'ewinfnA n . Mank'a 8 fi n hfngigfk'aro- 
holrega uankclgErlgi nainxgii n i n negi j£dja waJA n xed€JA n ha 8 iii n yak'arohdga; 
uankcigErSgi hinatcingirekdjl hingip'i n n6kdj6. Jggflnk'lra p'ewfnA". 

1 The Medicine Dance is full of speeches admonishing the young men and women who 
belong to the society to adhere to the teachings of the society and of their ancestors. 
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Now these who are about to make me join the Medicine Dance are 
preparing to show me the shell, 1 and (for this purpose) they are taking 
me to the brush. 2 There they (the elders) preached to me. I was 
not in the least bit frightened as (after this) they prepared to shoot me 
(with the sacred shell). Indeed, I was not in the least bit worried 
about it; nor did I think to myself, "I wonder how it is going to be." 
Then, those who already belonged to the Medicine Dance, those whom 
I had dreamed of (all this time, shot me). When they shot me, I 
didn't die. That thought was in my mind; but when they shot me, 
(as a matter of fact) I didn't even lose consciousness. Almost 
immediately I knew how to do it, (i.e., shoot). They liked it very 
much. Everything they told me to do I did immediately, nor was I 
backward about anything. The medicine-men liked it. Never had 
any one learned as quickly as I had done, they were saying; that 
augurs well for him. Now I thought (then) that it (the Medicine 
Dance) was true. 

When we returned (i.e., from the brush), I entered the lodge. Not 
in any direction did I look. Not once did I speak; not once did I 
move around ; not once did I change my position. Just as they told 
me to sit, that way I remained sitting. As many Indians as were 
gathered in the lodge, all of them I failed to notice. Not once did I 
by chance permit my glance to wander from side to side. I was doing 
everything exactly (as I was told). The medicine-men liked it. 

Whenever, thereafter, a Medicine Dance was given, I attended it. 
Whenever I went in at night, I remained there until it was all over, 

Afgi mafika n fi n hifigigikarahoirega ma n dja! n gigirekdjegi, gixara how6ni- 
anairenA". Egi 6dja hOnkit c airenA n . Hafik'ickg nafi7idaninA n , hifigu- 
djikaroholrega. Egi jigi hafikickS hahuhuninA"; §gi jigi djasg&xdjifikdjfegi 
hafik'icki yaraninA n . TconfnS manka s iinangr£ j6sk6 'yaha n dega. Hifigu- 
djirega hafik'i tcanicAnunA". Jk& tea 11 p'ewi'nA n . Howarera, hafik'& 
wana n i n na hixawani-a n djikaran5nA n , hingudjirera. Higtiana wadupifix- 
dji n nA n . Gip'lnA n roh6 n nainfenA n . Djagflxdji" 8 tiincirera, jegfl n higuanA 
wagi c finA n , hafik'i radjadja hak'ininA n . Mafik'anina gip'i n nenA n . Han- 
k'ag6 hiJA n jeskanigadja 11 xapgenifik' warup'!fixdjingadJA n ; wajinge p'lfiga- 
dJA n hingairenA". Higua n na hiskerana n i n nA n . 

Hagiwira tcira waik'awawlra. Hank'aga ntnkl wodu7ii7udjtnlnA n , 
hank'aga jig! yat £ aninA n , hank'aga jig& runa n djina n nagEnlnA n , hank'aga 
p'i n hafik'ik'anagEnJnA n . Djaskg minAfik' hingigirera, j6gfl n hainangEra 
jegunA n . Hafik'i uankcSgEra djanAfiga stoigickS yap6rezEnlnA n . Hffi- 
k'aga hik'infl dja n bEra hik'idja n negi watcadjik'araninA". Jegua n8 unank £ d n 
waicipcanA n . Mafik'anina gip'i n nenA n . 

Egi jigi m&fika n 8 uinega hagidja hidjoroga £ flnga. Ha n h6regi wak'iwega 
hafik'aga yahinabEnlnank c (l n horucdj6na h6rec6nilnA n . figi jigi h& n bEr6gi 

1 The sacred shell of the Medicine Dance; the migis of the corresponding society 
among the Chippewa, Menominee, etc. 

2 That is, the "Brush Ceremony," the details of which are described in my paper on 
the Medicine Dance. 
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not going out once. And during the day ceremony, not once did I 
permit my glance to wander outside. Never did I permit myself to 
lie down from fatigue; nor did I permit my glances to wander outside 
because there was much noise there, or because some people were 
doing funny things. Not even within the tent did I glance. Indeed, 
I never allowed my glances to wander (in any direction). All the holy 
things I was told to do I did. This is a holy ceremony, and I was 
bashful in its presence. 

If at any time any of my leaders (in the Medicine Dance) wished 
to give a Medicine Dance, I would stay at his house together with 
those who had been invited. I would do all the work for him, sing 
the Medicine Dance songs, etc. All the different things he was sup- 
posed to do, all that I would do for him. 1 

When his wife cooked, I carried the water for her, I made the fire, 
and helped her with the dishes. And all the work she liked to have 
done in the house I did for her. 

All the clothes I possessed I gave to him. Money I gave to him; 
and the food he needed I procured for him. Whenever he gave a 
feast, in addition to what he cooked, I would put a special pail of 
food on the fire for him. When he ate it, he was thankful. 

"My son, what do you think I possess, that you are doing all this 
for me?" But I continued; and when I killed a medium-sized buck, 
I made a feast in his honor, and all the clothing he needed, I gave him. 

hok'awairecge, hank'aga tcang&dja wodu7itc rehanicAnunA". Egi jig! 
hank'aga hintcg6nafik'a, hawa 8 u n hamlnga hl n DEninA n , hank'aga jig& 
tcankErigi wo7^xdji n hiranAfiga waxdjaxdjfhira na n djeglck6, hlnk'aga 
hagidj6du7udJEninA n , hink'aga hidjdduyudJEninA 11 . Hank'aga tcir6-gan- 
grS egi dja n pEra hihina n p hanicAnunA". Wogizokdji 11 djagiixdji" 8 iii n cirera 
jejeskexdji n hanA n . W6cka n wak'antcafigiJA n heregedjini, haic 8 akdjinA n . 

Egi x 8 6kewatcabEra djadj6na hiJA /n mank'a 8 u n hogiragirega j§djaifixdji n 
p'a x E oke-atcabEra hotci-edja hahi ha 8 fiananga. Mank'a" na n wankdjega, 
worera hana n tci n hagi 8 u n cAnunA n . Wor6ra djanafiga 8 ufikdj6nega hani n - 
tclnxdji" hagi 8 a n cAnunA n . 

Egi jig£ x 8 oke-atcabEra hitcawina warudj 8 tii n ckg niangakiianAnga. 
Egi jigS p'etc wagit 8 ii n na n jiananga egi wask€ k'ic6r6rack§ hidja gidjide- 
cAnunA n . Egi tci-£dja worera djanAfiga 8 u n nogu n djera hana n tdnxdjt n 
hagi 8 fi n cAnunA n . 

Egi jig£ wainina djanAfiga hania n djega wagip'47ukcAn£inA n . Higflan- 
gairackg jig£ jiira wak 8 ll n cAniinA n . Egi jig^ hagairackg woriidJEra djagri 
ruitcegi hagf 8 d n cAniinA n . Egi jig6 wagig6gi djagu ohaiikdj6ra jigi ^xdji n 
ruitcera i n tcabEnifik' ne7EriJA n hagik'erl-anAfiga, dutc hagigiananga. 
K'urutcga waina n pcAnunA n . 

" Hisunk'axdjt n djagu hiraina 11 c 8 fngadJA n wainagfc 8 unadjejS? " Haga- 
r^JA" jig! jeskg hagiginA", tcax4d6 x6nuningiJA n t 8 ehara, tea p'ifixdji n JA n 

1 Of course, he is doing all this with the object of obtaining information from one of the 
leaders of the Dance, so that at his death he would, perhaps, be permitted to fill his place. 
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Then I also gave him a gun, a costly repeating-rifle, the one I used 
in hunting. All these things I offered him. Then I gave him an eagle, 
so that he could make a medicine-pouch out of it. Money I also 
gave him, and gourds. Thus I acted, feasting him, and offering him 
gifts all the time. I worked for him all the time. 

(One day) he said to me, "My son, you have been treating me very 
well. Even my very brothers never treated me as you have been 
doing. I thank you. All my kindred hate you, but don't pay any 
attention to them. You are from a different family; and I am teaching 
you various things, they are saying. They want me to stop instructing 
you. My father left this affair (the Medicine Dance) for me to take 
care of. I am in complete control of it. Not one of these people 
(i.e., my kindred) has ever done anything for me in their life. My 
ancestors said that you are my relative for what you have done. 
I cannot teach them (my relatives) the details of this ceremony, as 
I would have done, had they acted correctly. (My knowledge) of 
this ceremony belongs to you, for you have paid for it. My remote 
ancestors told their descendants, as it has passed down from mouth 
to mouth to us, that whosoever pays careful attention to (all that 
pertains to this ceremony), that whosoever has a good memory, — he is 
the one to whom it should be taught. Thus they spoke. 

"My son, you alone have been good to me," he said. "This 
ceremony you will learn. Our son, He-who-stands-on-a-Cloud, and 
you have been kind to me. Both of you will live a long life. Never 
divide this ceremony in two. Never keep anything separate, but do 

hereYa, j£e wohangi 8 Mnanga, 6gi wainina hin& n hagi 8 Mnanga. Egi hijiik' 
roha n djadjox tcexija" nank'ik'ara ya 8 tia n hira hagit £ fi n denA n . Egi jig& 
tcaxcep' ponangiJA n dani-6ju hik 8 6nkdjege\ Jee" jtira hirasi hagiginA n . 
Egi jige" p'e7iJA n p'ia n£ flnxdji n Snanga jiira hirasa hagig!nA n , p'eyEnink'a. 
Jejeske" hagiginA", wogig6 hok'ahi wajS n hi n hagit 8 A n decAnunA u . Egi jige 1 
wagidadjegg. 

Eske - waigenA" gdja, " HisUnk'4xdji n p'inagiginA", wak'ind n pdjinangck6 
hank'fJA n jgske" hingigininA". P'inagigfnA". Egi wak l inti n bEra hani n tci n 
nik'iwasainera. Hank'i wananxgunine. Uankcik idja n hi ranigadJA". 
Waja n ningigfi n zadjeje' hingairanaiiga. Roigi7inankcAnA n . Nunigl dja- 
djiga wocg6 n d<z£ hirak'ara hit 8 tinak'erera. Ne yak'tiruk'6nlnA n . Han- 
k'iJA" haga wajingi 8 uni na n ji-ananga. Uankcik'xedoixgangEre hingigd n - 
zwire" ne waji n nawina hiiigairggi waja n wahaga hawa 8 fl n . Hank'g wagigfi n s 
dux6rflgEninA n djagdriJA n hegaigPiinegadJA 11 wocg6 n wagig6 n zikdjeje\ 
Wocg6 n de~e~ n<kAnA n hacuruceretccAnA n . Wocg6 n d6e~ c 8 ag nana n djo- 
djai n sgera godjaxdjowadji hirok'irak' hadjirggi hijA n haruceredjunAnga, 
wiwewina p'inanac 8 ingi gigd n zadje\ HlfigairenA n . 

" Histing8dji n n<5cAnA n p'inagiginA 11 ," hing6nA n . " Wocg6 n d&£ hira- 
p'6r8zikdj6nar6. Hfningihlra manxiwi-ana n jinga ScAnA n na n tcke watcinA n . 
Hak'ik'fju uankcik' c 8 i n cerekdj6nawire\ Wocg6 n dg£ haiik'l k'irutce" 
howaninawini-andje\ Nin^ k'initce rak'ere-wlgi ha-6hiwi&nanga. Hijaf n - 
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the two of you counsel about everything. If one of you knows 
anything, tell it to the other. Two people are necessary to make the 
ceremony truly efficacious (for either one). Never dislike one another. 

"My younger brother, you are going to be a chief. No one else 
pays attention to this ceremony. You alone are doing it. If at any 
time I should leave your presence, when I am about to go, I know 
that you, oh, my son and brother, I will leave behind me, peacefully 
travelling along. Thus I will think as I am about to depart. Thus 
my ancestors told me." 

Thus in trying to obtain information, 1 I made myself pitiable. 
I tried to be blessed. I performed all kinds of work. Even woman's 
work I did. Thus I kept myself in a pitiable condition, and for that 
reason my brother-in-law blessed me. He blessed me with the cere- 
mony of his ancestors. He told it to no one else but to me; and if 
any one else, at the present time, tells you that he knows the cere- 
mony as performed by our band, he is not telling you the truth. Up 
to the present time, this ceremony was an Indian ceremony, and not 
a second time will I tell it to (a member) of the white race. 2 

This ceremony moulded me. I paid the most careful attention 
to it; I worshipped it in the best way I knew how. I was careful 
about everything in my life. I never drank. A (holy) life it was that 
I sought. Most earnestly did I pray to be re-incarnated. That is 
what I yearned for. If I do everything this ceremony enjoins upon 
me, well, I will return to Earth-Maker, they told me. This is what 

ske* wacawiguni hirarawigiji 6dja hogit 8 a n biadje\ Nfl n p'fwi d§S homafi- 
k'fcdja 11 c 8 finkdj6nawire\ Hank'aga k'iwasa n winiandj§. 

" Egi hisuiigSdjt n ngcAn.A n tcowSra ninekdjonenA n . Hank'iJA n wocg6 n 
d§4 haruceredj6ninA n . N6cAnA n ninenA n . Hagar£ja n nink'arat 8 d n d6 ha- 
djik'erlgi, hisflnkhara, hinlnk'ara, racg<in!xdji n ; wat 8 U n da hugadJA n yara- 
dahekdjanenA n , hingafrenA n , uankctk' SdoixgafigereV' 

Egi yap'erez na n ina n , tiana n djodjal n ske~ wa'unA" na n djogidjal n ne nafi- 
kik c inA n . Worera yak 8 <jnA n . Hintink' w6re hagergcke, hirasa hania" 
8 unA n . Egi tiana n djodjai n ske"xdji n hak'ik'araninA n hisk£ na n dje~ hini n hara 
na n djfi n dja n nA n . Wocg6 n dee tiankcik' x6doixgangEre na n djiroidjanA n . 
Hanke" hijA n waja n nijA n hogiragEninA n n&cAnA 11 8 fiinenA n ; honihe £gi waski- 
6k'ere" hanfwinegi mejeske^egi hijA n yap'erezs6nA n , wocg6 n dek egiji, 
hoskl wekdJAnenA n . JedjanA wocg6 n d§e" uankclgErSgi mafnxedera 
howarekdjdnarS, ep'a wocg6 n d§g hank'e" hinu n b6h6 n na he-ehanikdj6ne, 
jesg£JA n herenA n . 

Wocg6 n d#£ ewai n tinA n . Haiz6xdjina haizara djaskS p'i n hananA n jgske 
hanA n . Hoixgo n xg6 n ninA n hirak'ara ha 8 flnA n . Egi hafik'£ wadatcgininA". 
Uankciga 8 i n roagtingS. EnafnxdjJ n na. Uankcigak'iha 11 hanijeje - . JejeskS 
rogdnxdjl n ja n . 8 uin6nA n mank'6 8 fiangEr6 p'i n hagi ma n8 una fidja hagik- 

1 My informant is speaking of himself again. 

1 He is referring to the description of the Medicine Dance that he told me. 
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I wished. I was doing well as a medicine-man, and every one loved 
me. This ceremony was made with love. 

I knew all the songs. Indeed, the leader of the dance would make 
me sing the songs for him. As many medicine-men as there were, 
they all liked me. I was not overbearing, but modestly did I com- 
port myself right along. All the medicine-men told me that I was 
doing very well, and they offered thanks in my behalf. 

dj6ne htngairera. Jee roagtinxdjlnA n gadJA n . Mank'anix£dera p'i n ha- 
djege hana n tci n woigixederenA n . Wocg6 n d£l hiwoxSde c uin6nA. n 

Egi n^wa" yap'erezanAfiga. X £ 6ke-atcabEra hahi waigi £ fl n cAnilnA n , 
n6cAnA n na n waingigicAnilnA n . Mank'ani x£d6nank'a djanangaka hana 11 - 
tcifixdji n hingip'in&nA n . figi jigi hank'6 hirok'6n6 hak'tninA n , hoicipdji 11 
worudjisdi hak'ik'uranJnA n . Hana n tci n mafik'anina p'i n hadjej§ hfiigaire- 
•cAnunA n . Wa-tngina n birecAnunA n . 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 



